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Memorabilia. 


HE Ninth number of the Oxford series 
‘ America faces the War’ (6d. net)—by 
Mr. Frederick B. Artz, head of the history 
department at Oberlin College—is entitled 
“1917 and 1941”’ and analyses the curious 
contrast between the attitude of Americans 
towards the war of 1914-18 and their attitude 
towards the war in which we are now engaged. 
He finds the cause of the difference first in the 
almost universal acceptance of two myths 
which have deceived a whole generation—to 
wit, the crusading myth of 1917 which 
“dreamed too much” persuading the 
dreamers that America went to the help of 
the British and the French from sheer mag- 
nanimity, forgetting what the existence of 
the British fleet means to America; and the 
cynical myth of the twenties and thirties 
which elevated into a determining principle a 
so-called ‘‘ realism ’’ cognizant of none but 
American interests—as the cynics understood 
them—and bent on “‘ isolation.’ Hence the 
American refusal to take part in the League 
of Nations. Beside these Mr. Artz would 
place ‘‘ the false objectivity and the essential 
cynicism ’’ of American preachers and 
teachers during recent years, and fourthly, 
the economic maladjustments of American 
democracy. Of the three great democracies 
during the two decades of respite he says that 
“they have been in a state of perplexed soft- 
ness,” and one of the illustrations given of 
that temper in America in the spring of 1940 
is the signing by five hundred American 
scientists of a statement to the effect that they 
did not believe in war because it interfered 
with their work! The abuse of the Treaty of 
Versailles, we are reminded, is an effect of 
carefully fostered German fury which has 
sought thereby to blind people to the true 
cause of Germany’s economic difficulties—the 
terrible waste of the war itself. The author 


runs through examples of the way in which 
nations can, so strangely and so completely, 
forget solid facts and ignore developments of 
thought ; and the way, too, in which they can 
weave for themselves illusions, such as that 
Germany was a land of poets, musicians, 
scholars and philosophers. The essay would 
seem to show that the general morale of 
humanity has been more formidably shaken 
during the years of respite than it was by the 
first world war itself. 
"THERE are two articles in the Nineteenth 
Century for Augtst which refreshingly 
ignore the war. One, indeed, is combative ; 
Mr. Reginald J. Dingle’s ‘ The Basic English 
Heresy,’ which concludes with the sentence: 
“The war — Basic English and against: 
the new spel ing is a war on two fronts, but 
we must hope for the rout of the enemy on 
both.’’ The other, by Mr. R. N. Carew Hunt, 
has for its sad and gentle theme Cowper and 
his friendship*with John Newton. The writer 
is concerned to show that there has been mis- 
understanding of this friendship. Newton, 
who could uphold the right of the Irish 
Catholic to worship in accordance with his. 
convictions, and whose desire was to ‘‘ batter 
down” separation walls, was hardly a blind 
fanatic, and his strenuous, practical and 
costly endeavours to help his friend during 
the troublous years 1773-4 reveal him as 
enlightened in the matter of insanity so far 
as enlightenment went in those days. 
ON July 31 the Secretary of State for War— 
in accordance with long established 
Parliamentary custom in dealing with such 
cases—brought the House of Commons a ver- 
bal message from the King to the effect that a 
member of the House had been placed under 
arrest in order to be tried by court-martial in 
respect of alleged offences against military 
law. Although all our readers must have seen 
the announcement of this in the Press, it is an 
occurrence so rare and in its illustration of 
the official relations between the Crown and 
the House of Commons is so interesting that it 
seems suitable to record it in ‘N. and Q.’ 
The House in response to the King’s message 
passed a resolution thanking His Majesty 
‘for his tender regard for the privileges of 
the House in the communication. he has been 
pleased to make to the house,’’ informing 
them of the reason for the arrest. The Times 
notes that no member of the House had ever 
heard this resolution passed before; and that 
this appears to be the first occasion since 1815 
on which a member serving in the Army has 
been arrested to be tried by court-martial. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE FIRST BEDFORD HOUSE IN 
THE STRAND. 


[NTIL the reign of James I, Bedford House 

was on the south side, not the north side, 
of the Strand. When the Strand mansions 
were acquired and re-named by the nobility 
at the Dissolution of the Monasteries, John 
Russell, comptroller of the King’s household, 
and 1st Barl of Bedford (1485-1584), obtained 
“* Carlisle Place without Temple Bar,’’ the 
Inn of the Bishops of Carlisle. By a triangu- 
lar arrangement, under a Bill! introduced in 
the Lords 18 June 1539, Lord Russell paid 
£16 a year to the Bishop of Carlisle, the 
Bishop received Rochester House in Lambeth 
Marsh, and the Bishop of Rochester took over 
Russell House in Chiswick. Whereupon Car- 
lisle Place in the Strand became known as 
Russell House, from which mansion the first 
Earl of Bedford set out in company with 
Archbishop Cranmer and the Duke of North- 
umberland to offer the crown to Lady Jane 
Grey.2 Here he died, 14 Mar. 1555, and was 
buried at Chenies, Bucks. 

It was still called Russell House when 
Francis, 2nd Earl of Bedford (1527-1585) 
was first married, but he changed its name to 
Bedford House after his marriage to Bridget, 
widow of Henry (Manners), Earl of Rutland. 
In Bedford House he entertained a French 
mission 25 Oct. 1561, and Machyn’s Diary 
records the funeral here of ‘‘ Master Sant 
John,’ 20 Feb. 1563. From this house the 
second Earl of Bedford proceeded to Stotland 
to represent the Queen at the baptismal cere- 
mony of Prince James, 15 Dec. 1566, taking 
with him a font of pure gold as a gift.4 Here 
in this dwelling he died of gangrene, 28 July 
1585, and was buried at Chenies. The house 
was left to the Earl’s twin-granddaughters, 
Elizabeth and Anne.5. 

Many letters of Francis exist,6 addressed to 
the Earl of Rutland, Sir Edward Montagu, 


1 House of Lords Journals, i., 31-33 Hen. VIIT. 

2 A. Temple, ‘ England’s History,’ 1897, p. 
118; painting by C. R. Leslie, R.A. 

3 Machyn, Diary, pp. 83. 270. 301. 

4°N,. and Q.’, 2 S. vi., 126, (August 1858). 

5 G. E. C. ‘Complete Peerage,’ viii., p. 202. 
_ 6 Buckingham MSS. i., p. 224; Rutland MSS. 
i., p. 150; Montague MSS. p. 12; Cal. S.P. Dom. 
1566-1625. 


Sir Francis Walsingham, and the Masters of 
the Court of Bequests; they are all written 
with the address of ‘‘ Russell House’’ be- 
tween May 1571 and 1580, and ‘‘ Bedford 
House”’ from 1580 to January 1585. One of 
these letters, dated 2 June 1584, relates to 
Rockingham Forest in Northamptonshire, 
and hints at measures which Charles I was 
compelled to adopt fifty years later. 

After the death of the second Earl of Bed- 
ford the house appears to have been in the 
temporary occupation of others, as we see 
from various letters? of Lady Anne Clifford, 
George, Earl of Cumberland (husband of 
Margaret Russell), and Sir John Puckering, 
between 1588 and 1593. Dr. Dee’s Diary® con- 
tains two entries concerning the mansion, 
where he met the Earl of Derby, Mr. Thynn 
and Mr, John Statfeldt on 13 Sept. 1596. 
The place is mentioned also in the accounts 
of omas Screvin and John Brewer, 29 
Mar. 1599—27 July 1601. In all these refer- 
ences the alternative names ‘‘ Russell House ” 
and ‘‘ Bedford House”’ are used. A letter from 
Sir John Puckering, Lord Keeper of the 
Privy Seal, to Francis Barrington is dated 
Russell House, 21 June 1593. Sir Robert 
Cecil, writing to Thomas Windebank, 26 Feb. 
1600, mentions his neighbours at Russell 
House.9 

Norden’s map indicates the precise position 
of the mansion, which he calls ‘ Russell 
House, near Ivye bridge, scytuate upon the 
Thamise,”’ in 1593. Stow’s account, five years 
later, speaks of 
the Bishoppe of Carlisle’s Inne, which now 
belongeth to the Earle of Bedford, and is called 
Russell or Bedfordhouse. It stretcheth from 
the Bospitell of Sauoy west to Ivie bridge (in 
the High Street). 

James Howel, 1657, calls the place ‘‘Bedford 
House,’’ although the new house of that name 
had long been erected by Edward, 3rd Earl 
of Bedford, on the north side of the Strand, 
‘over against the olde.’”’ The new house is 
called ‘‘ Bedford House’’ in a letter of 
Timothy Williams to Cecil, dated 11 Aug. 
1603, by which time the old mansion had been 
named Herbert House or Worcester House. 
And three letters from Elizabeth, Dowager 
Lady Russell, to Sir Robert Cecil, written be 
tween 1597 and 1600, when Bridget, Countess 


7 Hatfield MSS. 11th yng Oa pp. 82, 86-7; 


| Lowndes MSS. 7th Rep 


Pp. 540. 
8 Dr. J. Dee, Diary, Sept. 13-22, 1595. 


9 Cal. S.P. Dom, 1598-1601, p. 398. With 


unconscious humour “ Cleopatra’s Needle ” has 
where Cecil wrote 
” in 1600! 


been erected on the site 
that he lacked “ a needle and thre: 
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of Bedford, was near her hour of death, leave 
us in no doubt as to the manner in which the 
change of name to Worcester House occurred.10 


Srpney J. Mance. 


FIGURES OF SPEECH. 


IV.—INNUENDO. 


QHE expression of a thought ‘‘ by hinting ” 
may be far more effective than a direct 
statement, even as happiness, virtue, beauty 
are best attained by not seeking them 
directly; each is an émtyvyvopevov Tédos, 
an object reached in the course of other pur- 
suits. Demetrius thus gives the secret of this 
effectiveness : 

Something should be left to the comprehen- 
sion and inference of the hearer, who when 
he perceives what you ‘have left unsaid be- 
comes not only your hearer but your witness, 
and a very friendly witness too, For he thinks 
himself intelligent because you have afforded 
him the means of showing his intelligence 
(Loeb). 

Or as Addison wrote on a passage of Virgil: 
“Here the mind, which is always delighted 
with its own discoveries, only takes the hint 
from the poet, and seems to work out the rest 
by the strength of her own faculties.’”’ And 
La Rochefoucauld says the art of pleasing in 
company is to leave much to your hearers: 
“this argues you have a good opinion of the 
persons you converse with; and nothing is 
more agreeable to men’s love of themselves.’’ 

Bain’s first example is Lord MHervey’s 
remark that Lord Falmouth ‘‘ was determined 
to do the ministers all the hurt he could, for 
he spoke for them and voted against them ’’— 
a forcible description of a muddle-headed 
orator. The example from Fuller is, as one 
might expect, of the rare kindlier sort: 
Camden, he said, ‘‘ had a number of coins of 
the Roman Emperors, and a good many more 
of the later English kings.’’ Even nursery 
thymes may use this figure : 

‘Three wise men of Gotham 
Went to sea in a bowl; 

- If the bowl had been stronger, 
My tale had been tonger. 

But it is mainly a device of the skilled 
writer. Near the end of ‘Leviathan’ 
Hobbes makes a terrible innuendo. Likening 
the Papacy to the Kingdom of the Fairies he 
proceeds: ‘‘ The fairies marry not; but there 
be among them incubi, that have copulation 
with flesh and blood. The priests also marry 


10 Salisbury MSS. pt. vii., p. 267, pt. x., pp. 
» pt. Xv., p. 227. 


not.’”” Made in the same mould is the 
Spectator’s acknowledgement to a contribu- 
tor: ‘‘ The letter of P. S., who desires either 
to have it printed entire, or committed to the 
flames,” with the comment, ‘‘not to be 
printed entire.’’ Pope could use the innuendo 
for a magnificent compliment or a scathing 
satire : 

Would ye be blest? despise low Joys, low Gains; 
Disdain whatever Cornbury disdains. 

The ephemera] character of the City Poet’s 
_— on the Lord Mayor’s show is thus hit 
off : 

Now night descending, the gay scene is o’er: 
But lives in Settle’s numbers one day more. 
Kinglake’s delightful ‘ Eothen’ has a mas- 
terly sentence on Lady Hester Stanhope : 

For hours and hours, this wondrous white 
woman poured forth her speech, for the most 
part concerning sacred and profane mysteries; 
but every now and then she would stay her 
lofty flight, and swoop down upon the world 
again: whenever this happened, I was inter- 
ested in her conversation. 

Here is a delicate example by Miss F. M. 
Stawell : 

Calypso is essentially the merely lovely, 
kindly, simple and very dull creature who has 
nothing to offer the man she would enchain 
except ther beauty, her tears, and the prospect 
of a perpetual life with her. 

It would have been far less effective to say 
that the prospect of perpetual life with 
Calypso would have been purgatory to Ulysses. 
Harold Nicolson writes of Lord Dufferin: 
*“Was he a great statesman or only a great 
diplomatist ? He was certainly a very great 
diplomatist.’” My last example is again a 
woman’s work. Dr, Ethel Smyth when at 
Bayreuth did not call on Frau Wagner, not 
being herself a perfect Wagnerite: ‘‘ To 
enter, as non-worshipper, places where divine 
service is going on is neither decent nor 
pleasant.”” We are surely allowed to infer 
that some things not quite decent may be 
rather pleasant. 

JANE GREEN. 


** A POLAUSTIC.”’—This adjective had a 
run for a time among people of univer- 
sity education and then I base it no more. 
It appears in ‘A Dagger in Fleet Street’ by 
R. C. Woodthorpe, 1936. Chap. v. introduces 
readers to an adventuress and her expensive 
flat. She made the journalist 
sit beside her on one of the apolaustic couches 
(“ Apolaustic ” was a word Richard Oxford’s 
tutor had been fond of using. It meant “ con- 
secrated to enjoyment and the search for 
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pleasure,” and it fitted a good many things in 
the flat). 

The word is derived from Aristotle, 
‘Ethics,’ Book I., v. There, discussing 
notions of ‘‘ the good’’ and of happiness, he 
notes that 
the many and most sordid class suppose it to 
be pleasure: therefore they are content with 
the life of enjoyment,rév Biov rov 


IGnoro. 
A MELODIOUS LINE.—In the interesting 
‘Notes on King”’’ now running 


through ‘N. and Q.’, at clxxx. 421, there is 
comment (814) on the line from Virgil’s first 
Eclogue ‘‘ Formosam resonare doces Amaryl- 
silvas,” quoting’ Boswell ‘‘all the 
modern Ianguages cannot furnish so melodious 
a line.”” Edmund Gosse as a child apparently 
also loved this verse. 

I am not writing to disagree, but I can- 
not help noting the high number of sibilants 
in it: out of the five words there is but 
one without an s, and the concluding word 
contains two. Modern critics usually 
flout sibilants and praise liquid lines 
entirely devoid of them. 

It is possible that modern ears are more 
sensitive to them than were the ears of 
eighteenth century; but I think some argu- 
ment to show our dislike of them is exag- 
gerated may be drawn from the fact that 
an intelligent child’s ear was pleased with 
the line, 

It er though be maintained with some 
plausibility that sibilants in English are 
harsher than they are in Latin. 


M. U. H. R. 


SPOONERISM.—A pleasant, intentional 
Spoonerism will be found in the Musical 
Times for July: ‘‘ Fitspire.”’ 
This is said to have been coined by a 
ready-witted Churchman when he_ was 


taking round a hat on behalf of a local 
gai which had had its spire bombed 


E. 


(HANGING LONDON. — London statues. 
Some have been removed to the country 
in the hope of safety, including the Burghers 
of Calais (from the Victoria Embankment 
Gardens); George III (Cockspur Street) ; 
William III (St. James’s Square); and 
Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseley (Horse 
Guards Parade). 
J. ARDAGH. 


Readers’ Queries. 


HE KEEPER OF THE LIONS IN THE 
TOWER.—I should be much obliged if 
any reader could please let me have a note of 
where details of the history of the Office of 
Keeper of the Lions in the Tower may be 
found. A list of the persons who held that 
position would also be welcome. 


Francis W. Steer. 


ALTER SCOTT ON THE UNSEEN 
WORLD.—Friedlander includes in his 
‘Roman Life and Manners under the Ear} 
Empire’ an account of ‘ Religion,’ Engli 
translation, Vol. iii.,-chap. 2, and in a note 
attached to this, Vol. iv., p. 656, writes :— 
Sir Walter Scott also believed that the souls 
of good men act as guardian spirits: Eberty, 
Leben W. Scott’s, ii., 149. 
I have not seen this German biography and 
should be glad to know where or when Scott 
expressed this belief. There is nothing of the 
sort in the comments he makes on the world of 
the unseen and the duties there to be dis- 
charged in his ‘ Journal,’ Dec. 10, 1825. 


PHILOSCOTUS. 


HE SWISS DISEASE.—In letter 
written by an undergraduate at Oxford 
in 1791 occurs this passage. 

““Do not, however, be apprehensive; for 
except some symptoms of the Swiss disease, I 
am in perfect health.’ 

What was the nature of the Swiss disease? 

(The reference is ‘ Life of Lord Jeffrey,’ by 
Lord Cockburn, Vol. ii., p. 3, quoting letter 
dated 25 Oct, 1791. Edinburgh, Black. 1852.) 


Sr. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


OATING WRECKS. —The fact that 

floating wrecks especially if submerged 
are a great danger to navigation crops up not 
infrequently in books and in the press. Was 
it not the Patna’s striking a submerged 
wreck which started the unfortunate Lord 
Jim upon his distressful career? Could any- 
one give me instances—whether in fiction or 
in real life—of disaster caused by collision 
with a floating wreck ? 

O. N. H. 


((ONGREVE'S ‘WAY OF THE WORLD.’ 

—Is there any good stage history of this 
play? Also, what exists in the way of pic 
torial illustration of it—paintings of scenes or 
characters? illustration in editions ? \ 
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ARAH GRUBB.—Can anyone tell me any- 
thing of a journal-writer of this name? 

To what period does she belong and when was 
her Journal published? She may have been 
a Quaker. I do not find her in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 


C. E. H. 
MERICAN USAGE: ‘“ DUMB.’’—Most 


people at all familiar with American 
English know, and Mr. Horwill’s ‘ Modern 
American Usage’ duly records, that ‘‘ dumb ”’ 
in American (Ger. dumm) is used for 
“stupid.”” » What, then, is the ordinary 
American expression for ‘‘ incapable of 
*peech,”” our sense of ‘‘dumb’’? To have 
only the same word must be awkward. 


F. E. R. 


ELENA IN ‘ALU’S WELL THAT 
ENDS WELL.’—Could anyone by any 
chance supply a list—or at any rate give me 
some names—of actresses who have played 
Helena in ‘ All’s Well that Ends Well.’ 


H. 8S. B. 


IBYA AND SNAKES.—Libya is full of 
snakes, according to Lucan in _ the 
‘Pharsalia.’ Are they numerous enough to 
be a nuisance to-day? It does not seem likely 
that Lucan had personally investigated the 
matter, and he had to write up a horrid scene, 
as he was emphasizing the resolute spirit of 


‘Cato. T. C. C. 


“DEAUTY SLEEP.’’—Sleep before mid- 
night. How old is the idea that sleep 


before midnight is the best and where did it 


‘start? Is it only English ? 


(jLD BOOK WANTED.—About fifty years 

ago, in a family collection of old books, I 
‘came upon a work in two or three little 
volumes—I rather think eighteenth-century— 
which consisted of a collection of death-bed 
‘scenes. I cannot remember either the title, or 
the names of compiler and publisher. The 
get I remember rightly, which may not 

the case—suggested the early eighteenth- 


century ; the bindings were of leather, not, I 
think, calf, possibly ante-dating the ordinary 


cloth binding. I have never seen the work 
before or since, though living for some time in 
the house where it was in the library, I often 
‘saw it and read a good part of it. I should 
like to get hold of it again. Could anyone 
‘recognize it and tell me the title and the 
names of the publisher and compiler? 


R. H. E. B. 


REES AND SHRUBS INTRODUCED 
ABROAD.—Froude in Vol, iii. of his 

‘Short Studies’ and the ‘Leaves from an 
African Journal,’ notes at Cape Town :— 
‘The Dutch, among their many merits, intro- 
duced the pine and oak here. The pine forests 
now cover the sides of the mountain. The oak 
grows rapidly to an enormous size, being in leaf 
for nine months in the year. 
Presumably the South African climate is 
specially favourable to it, for with us it can- 
not be called a quick grower. Two pages later 
Froude comes across “ silver trees and sugar 
bushes ’’ on the plains. The latter, I suppose, 
is different from the sugar-cane, which is also 
mentioned and was, I am told, introduced 
from India. 

What other trees and shrubs familiar in 
this country have been introduced to advan- 
tage in our Dominions ? 

Curiovs. 


“MHE PAWN.’’—What was this? Some 
kind of corridor or passage, I believe. 
Where? And when in existence? For all I 
know it may be modern. 
IGNORAMUS. 


UDAS.—How old is the story which makes 
the Cercis Siliquastrum the tree upon 
which the traitor hanged himself, whence it 
is called the Judas-tree? Why was the 
wooden socket in which the paschal candle 
was set called the judas’’ ? 


S. CATHERINE AND CICELY AT 
CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD.—Were 
these two saints chosen for the well-known 
windows in the aisles of Christ Church at 
Oxford because of the legend of their appear- 
ing to St. Frideswide on her death-bed? If 
so, by whom ? R 


ALTER SCOTT AT SWANAGE.—Above 
the town of Swanage the Durlston Road 
leads. to a castellated restaurant on the cliffs. 
Some way up seats are provided by the side 
of the road, or stone structures which are the 
remnants of seats. On one of the latter “‘ Sir 
Walter Scott ’’ is inscribed. Was he ever in 
this neighbourhood and likely to have paused 
hereabouts on the hill? The name does not 
necessarily imply his personal interest in the 
spot. A short street at the side of St. Peter’s 
Square, Hammersmith, includes a little house 
soon. to be demolished with a reproduction of 
Scott’s face in terra-cotta from Chantrey’s 
bust above the front door. This was put there 
about a century ago, because the name of the 
Lord of the Manor was Scott. One has to 
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realise the lively and widespread interest 
great authors secured in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, as this sort of recognition 
is rare or non-existent to-day. se 

C. 


HE FRENCH OF TOURAINE.—At what 
date did it become recognised that the 
French of Touraine was the best in France 
and that foreigners wishing to acquire the 
language had better stay there than in Paris? 
Could anyone tell me in what its excellence 
actually consists, and to what it should be im- 
puted? Would the old esteem of it still be 


justified ? M. U. H.R. 


HE BEST ENGLISH.—To what town or 
quarter of England would one advise a 
foreigner to go in order to acquire the best 
English? Oxford? 
M. U. H. R. 


OOKING-GLASS IN WALLS’ OF 
PALACES.—The gallery at Versailles 
was on one side lined or wainscoted with 
looking-glass. Could anyone tell me of this 
use of glass in other palaces? Also, are there 
any remarks on it, favourable or unfavour- 
able, in works on art and architecture ? 


HARLES II AS SHIP-BUILDER.—It is 
a familiar idea that Charles II’s know- 
ledge of ship-building was so extensive and 
exact that it put him almost on a level with 
the professional ship-builder. In fact, some 
pe thought he knew more about it than 
ame a king. Was this knowledge acquired 
during his years of exile? Where, when and 
from whom did he acquire it? It must have 
taken much time. Could anyone mention con- 
temporary authorities ? 


NUFF AND SNEEZING.—Was it not 
considered ill-mannered—or at any rate 
awkward—to sneeze after taking snuff? I be- 
lieve snuff-takers had to train themselves not 
to sneeze. How? Could anyone give me 
references to this in letters or in literature? 
L. L. 
HAINED SHOT. — Who invented this? 
Was its use to bring down masts in a 
naval battle? For how long was it in use? 
O. R. 
E HARPIES: REFERENCE WANTED.— 
Could amy one give me references to the 


fable concerning the Harpies that they spoiled 
or befouled anything they touched? 


Replies. 


PETER SHAKERLEY. 
(clxxxi. 35). 


I DO not find mention of the birth-date 
of Peter Shakerley, but he died in 
1726. He was the eldest son of the noted 
Royalist Sir Geoffrey Shakerley (died 17 
Oct. 1696) of Holme and Shakerley. He 
was guardian of his cousin Sir Roger Brad- 
shaigh the 3rd bart. of Haigh, Wigan, 
during the latter’s minority from 1687 and 
administrator of the estate and the cannel 
mines there, residing at Haigh, hence 
the correspondence printed in Mr. Arthur 
Bryant’s ‘ Postman’s Horn.’ There is, I be- 
lieve, a large portrait of him at Haigh Hall. 
The Shakerley muniments, which include the 
letters published by Mr. Bryartt, are, I under- 
stand, still in the sion of the Shakerley 
family. Peter Shakerley was elected an 
Alderman of Wigan at Michaelmas 1690 and 
retained the office till 23 April, 1720, when he 
resigned. Of strong Jacobite sympathies he 
failed to subscribe to the Association acknow- 
ledging William III as required by the Act of 
1696 and thus lost his ‘Aiea of the 
city of Chester, but not that of Wigan. He 
did, however (with obvious reluctance), sub- 
scribe the Association required by the Act of 
1700 ; nevertheless, after the accession of Anne 
an agitation arose to remove him from the 
Wigan aldermanic bench, which brought a 
letter of protest from him to the Mayor dated 
24 May 1703, in the course of which he 
observes : 
. .. I was restored to my place of Alderman 
of Wigan, which I hope nobody there will go 
about to dispossess me of, if they do they must 
expect [ shall assert my right therein; it is 
in the nature of a Freehold, and to deprive 
me of it a breach of privilege .. . 
He was Mayor of Wigan in 1694, celebrating 
his mayoralty by presenting to the Corpora- 
tion a large oak muniments chest and a new 
silver seal (both still preserved) and erecting 
a ‘‘strangers gallery ’’ in the parish church 
next to the Corporation gallery, which has 
now disappeared. He became M.P. for 


Wigan (along. with Sir Richard Standish, 
Bart.) in March 1689/90 and again in 1695 
when his co-member was Sir Roger Brad- - 
shaigh recently arrived at his majority. He 
succeeded his father as Governor of Chester 
Castle and was M.P. for the city from 1698 
A. J. H. 


to 1714. 
Wigan. 
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[oe SOMERS AND QUEEN ANNE 
(clxxxi. 35).—Presumably the Rev. Wil- 
liam Cole (1714-82), the Cambridge an- 
tiquary (see ‘ D.N.B.’); though what book is 
to be identified as ‘‘ Memoirs ’’. is not clear. 


A. J. H. 


(RANGE BOVEN ” (clxxx. 99, 430).— 
Further light can be thrown on this 
query from two sources. 

(1) A Dutch-speaking friend informs me 
that ‘‘ Orange Boven”’ is a loyal exclamation 
meaning ‘‘ Up the House of Orange.” _ 

(2) Thomas Dibdin, author of the inter- 
lude mentioned by me at the second reference, 
has the following explanatory passage in his 
‘Reminiscences’ (Vol. ii., p. 23, Colburn, 
1827), referring to the period December 1813: 

The sudden and unexpected arrival of depu- 
ties from Holland, inviting this country to 
assist in driving Bonaparte’s connexions from 
the Netherlands, occasioned an extraordinary 
sensation in London, and I was called on by 
the management of the theatre, at the spur of 
the moment, to produce something applicable 
to the patriotic occasion, which I did under 
the appellation of “Orange Boven.”’ On the very 
day, and late in that day, when it was to have 
been forthcoming—when the bills were printed, 
the boxes taken and, as Johnny O’Keefe says, 
in Wild Oats, “‘ candles booked, and fiddlers 
engaged ”’—down came Mr. Larpent, the deputy 
licenser, with a veto, because there were two 
or three songs which were thought too personal 
against Bonaparte, 


St. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


ACON AND MEAUTYS (clxxx. 452 s.v. 
“The Great House in Nevill’s Court ’’). 
—Mr. J. Pau pe Castro writes at the refer- 
ence: ‘“‘It would appear that Sir {sic 
Nicholas Bacon was the son of Sir Nathanie 
Bacon, K.B., of Culford, who married Jane, 
daughter of Hercules Mentys and widow 
of Sir William Cornwallis. ... Sir [sic] 
Nicholas died without male issue.”’ 

This statement calls for correction, 
especially as many erroneous statements have 
been made regarding the Bacon and Meautys 
families, 

Jane Meautys (1581?-1659), daughter of 
Hercules Meautys (d. 1587?) by his wife 
Hogg 7g Cooke (living 1631), married, firstly, 
Sir William Cornwallis who died 13 Nov. 
1611 at his house in Bishopsgate. Jane 
Meautys married, secondly, 1 May 1614, Sir 
Nathaniel Bacon (1585-1627), the painter, of 
Culford. This Sir Nathaniel Bacon, of Cul- 
ford, was one of the sons of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon (1540-1624), 1st Bart. of Redgrave, 
who was the elder son of Sir Nicholas Bacon 
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(1509-1579), the Lord Keeper, by his first wife 
(Anne) Jane Ferneley. 

Sir Nathaniel Bacon, the painter, and his 
wife Jane, née Meautys (of whom your cor- 
respondent writes) had three children. Their 
only son Nicholas (not Sir Nicholas) was 
bapt. at Broome 18 Sept. 1617 and died, un- 
married, 9 Jan. 1660. The elder dau. Anne, 
bapt. 6 Apr. 1615, married, firstly, Sir 
Thomas Meautys (1592 ?-1649), and, secondly, 
in 1651 Sir Harbottle Grimston (1603-1685), 
2nd Bart. The younger daughter, Jane, was 
bapt. 26 Jan. 1623 and died in October 1627. 

Maurice W. BrockwELt. 

Doughty House, Kichmond, Surrey. 

ARIS EXHIBITION, 1900: ‘TAB- 

LEAUX ROULANTS ” (clxxx. 461).— 
Turisto seeks information regarding the 
elevated platform which, mechanically pro- 
pelled, circulated rather jerkily round a large 
portion of the Paris Exhibition of 1900. It 
was erected on the left bank of the Seine and 
encircled the Eiffel Tower area. But is 
TurRIsto correct in referring to it as 
‘“‘tableau roulant’’? Was not ‘‘ platform ”’ 
the word then used? It was gigantic in size 
and of considerable height, and may well have 
exceeded 3 miles in its circuitous length. The 
whole construction was saucer-like in shape, 
having, as it were, two concentric rims, the 
upper one moving in one direction, and the 
other (some 2 ft. lower) in the reverse direc- 
tion. Perpetually moving, according to the 
intention of the inventor, it was possible for 
those who, like myself, patronized it, to step 
from the upper platform or tier to the lower 
at will. 

Naturally, some opposition was raised by 
the inhabitants of houses overlooked by the 
curious, tired and standing sight-seers who 
with a minimum of physical effort were thus 
mechanically transported round one half of 
the Exhibition. My impression is that there 
were delays and labour difficulties in oper- 
ating the Moving Platform, that it occasion- 
ally ceased to function and finally was halted 
some time before the Exhibition closed in 
November. 

It certainly was in great part organised 
and financed by the late M. Lazare Weiller, a 
rich industrialist, politician and social figure 
who lived in Paris and often visited London. 
His office was near the St. Lazare railway 
station and! possibly in the Rue de Rome; and 
he owned a chateau near Paris, perhaps at 
Rosny. The undertaking was a financial 
failure. 

Maurice W. BRockWELL. 
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HE ANEMONE: THE SORCERER’S 
FLOWER  (clxxxi. 9, 39).—The cor- 
respondence on the anemone reminded me of 
a note in Dr. J. Skinner’s commentary on 
the book of Isaiah (C.U.P., 1915, Vol. i.). 
Here, commenting on Isaiah xvii. 10, ‘‘ Thou 
hast forgotten the God of thy salvation... 
therefore thou plantest pleasant plantes,’’ he 
says that the reference is to the Adonis gar- 
dens mentioned by Greek writers (e.g. Plato, 
Phaedrus 276). They were simply pots of 
quickly-withering flowers which the ancients 
used to set at their doors or in the courts of 
temples. He goes on to say, unhappily 
without references, that there are scattered 
proofs that the deity known to the Greeks as 
Adonis and to the Hebrews as Tammuz 
actually bore the name rendered in this pas- 
sage as pleasant ’’ (Na‘Aiman). In Arabic 
the red anemone is called by a name which is 
explained to mean ‘‘ wounds of Adonis,”’ and 
apparently there is other evidence that the 
anemone was regarded as the flower of Adonis. 
If all this reasoning is correct, it means 
that we can even find in the book of Isaiah a 
connection between the anemone and a 
strange god,’’ if not a sorcerer. 


J. C. S. Nias. 


(OMMANDER ISAAC RIAL (RYAIT.L) 

(clxxx. 426).—I have tried to be of some 
use in answering the query signed DaPHNE 
Drake. With one small exception I have 
failed; but the other information may in- 
terest her. 

Unfortunately, I have no old Navy Lists, 
except those, complete Lists, from earliest 
date, 1708, Captains, 1710, Commanders, 
1711, Lieutenants—serving in 1757 —as 
given in ‘The Companion to the Almanac 
of that date.’ All the particulars I now give 
are from that book, from the ‘Court and 
City Guides,’ ‘ Rider’s British Merlin,’ until 
in this last book, 1823, end of year. In 1778 
the heading is ‘‘ All Captains, etc., with the 
Dates of their First Commissions, from which 
take Post.’’ The 1805, 1815, and 1824 lists 
od not include Lieutenants, as the former ones 

0. 

In not one of the above, does the name of 
Isaac Rial—or Riall—or any variation of the 
name occur, except that in Ryder, 1824, p. 
128, in ‘‘ Their Royal Highnesses the Duke 
and Duchess of Clarence’s Households”’ is 
mention of ‘‘ Oculist, Mr. Isaac Ryal.’’ It 
will be noted that at that late date he was 
acc Mr.” 

I presume that the Duke, being Admiral of 
the Fleet, and General of Marines, would 


prefer a naval man as oculist on his staf 
when he went to sea, and I wonder if Isag 
was given temporary rank as Commander for 
this purpose ? 

In the various lists of Naval Hospitals, anj 
at the many dockyards, in the above books, no 
oculist is mentioned. Neither could Isage 
have been attached as a surgeon, as these ma 
had a fixed fee of £100 a year, ‘‘ besides their 
two-pences,’’ which I — were paid by, 
or for, each patient. I cannot find any me- 
tion of the Royal Hospital for Prisoners of 
War, at Gosport. 

In Rider, 1824, in the List of the ‘ Vice 
roy’s Household ’’ at Dublin, and in othe 
medical and surgical lists there, he is not 
given. I searched the very extensive list of 
surnames in the Supplement’ of Burke's 
‘Landed Gentry,’ 1849, as also Army Lists 
1808 to 1830, without result. 

It may be, however, that John Ryall, wh 
appears for several years in the Army Lists 
on English half-pay, was connected with 
Isaac. The earliest list I have is of 1808; in 
this, under the above heading  occus 
Cavalry. Dumfries, (Maxwell's) 
Q.Mrs. [Quarter-masters] John Ryall’’—h 
5th in a list of 6. No date of commission. 
We also have 13 Mar, 1815, ‘‘ Cornwall.” 
John Ryal, ‘‘ Rank in Army, 3 Oct. 1798,” 
he 9th in a list of 10. (I presume Quarter 
Masters of cavalry troops.) 

March, 1817, ‘‘ Cornwall.” 


9th in list 
of 10. 
March, 1819, ‘‘ Dumfries.”’ 4th in a list 
of 5 


The next List I have is of 1826 wher 
Ryal ‘occurs under ‘‘ Dumfries,’’ as above, 
and also in 1836, he then 2nd of 2; he 
appears up to that date to have had much 
half-pay. What happened later, I do not 
know, as my other Army Lists, from 1830, are 
monthly lists, giving only officers of the 
regular Army, Orders, etc. 

I have no doubt that Dapuye Drake has 
read in full the notice of Lt.-General Sir 
Phineas Riall (1775-1850) in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


RECORDS OF THE TURNPIKE TRUSTS 
(clxxx. 136, 177, 211, 262, 300, 323, 336, 
359, 388, ; clxxxi. 25).—Until comparatively 
recent times the original wayside pumps 
(evidently erected by the — Trust) 
occurred at intervals alongside the old Bath 
Road between Hounslow and Maidenhead. 
They were of cast-iron, capacious and grace 
ful, and were located upon the grass verge 
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the left-hand side of the highway going west- 
wards from London. Cyclists and early 
motorists will recall them. They appear to 
have been peculiar to this particular road, for 
I never observed others on any trunk route. 
They were almost certainly obsolete soon after 
the coaching days, when their purpose may 
have been watering horses and laying the 
dust. The familiar four-wheel: rose-spray 
watercarts (in common use before tar- 
macadam smooth and dustless surfaces) of 
later Victorian and Edwardian days would 
hardly have required such constant replenish- 
ing, though the distances between these old 
umps, so far as I can recall, were pretty 
engthy. Their appearance, however, with 
their weather-worn handle-joints implied 
rusty retirement. 

Other records of turnpike trusts might be 
found, perhaps, in the shape of original 
tickets and vouchers in the hands of collectors, 
toll collectors’ bags, and so on. Besant tells 
us that at the junction of Kennington Road 
and Westminster Bridge Road (where now 
stands Christ Church) there stood one of a 
series of turnpike gates south of the Thames 
which issued tickets serving for admittance 
to all gates of the same trust. This seems to 
have been not unusual, for the issue of tickets 
at certain gates giving forward clearance in 
many rural districts was fairly frequent. 
Thus, I have heard it stated by an old in- 
habitant of Chackmore, near Buckingham, 
who could remember paying toll at Bingham’s 
Barn where the by-road connecting Radclive 
and Chackmore intersects the high road from 
Buckingham to Brackley, that a toll-ticket 
issued there ‘‘ cleared”’ the gate at Foscote 
Lodge, on the far side of Buckingham, along 
the turnpike to Stony Stratford. Near the 
Bingham’s Barn gate, in the direction of 
Brackley, stood a small ‘“bar’’ or ‘‘ catch 
gate” to intercept drovers of sheep and cattle 
entering the turnpike by the Welsh Lane—a 
droveway or drift-road from Wales. 

Reverting to London turnpikes, the route 
following the southward bend of the Thames 
from London Bridge through Tooley Street in 
the direction of Bermondsey, Rotherhithe, 
Deptford and Greenwich was but second in 
importance to the Old Kent Road. The open- 
ing of the Surrey Commercial Docks was later 
to increase its value as a line of communica- 
tion. This area, according to Besant, was, as 
late as 1852, Rotherhithe Marsh andi Fields, 
east of Lower Road. ‘ Stretching across the 
main road, at the corner of St. James’s Road, 
ormerly known as Blue Anchor Lane, was 
the gate known as Denday’s Turnpike, 


abolished in 1826.’’ (‘ London—South of the 
Thames,’ p. 145). The Gibraltar Gate at 
Deptford was also on this route, and in all 
probability administered by the same trust. 
There is no evidence of a continuation of toll 
collection by the turnpike trusts at Knights- 
bridge. Pontage was granted to Jo. Crowcher 
of Knyghtebrigg in 1380 towards repairing 
and amending the King’s highway from Lon- 
don to Braynford (Brentford), the tolls to be 
taken at Knyghtebrigg and elsewhere. (E. 
Jervoise, ‘Ancient Bridges of Mid and 
Eastern England,’ p. 145.) 

The old High Gate (Highgate) in North 
London was taken down in 1769. 

With regard to bridges, the Windsor and 
Eton Bridge was not free from toll until 
Queen Victoria’s Jubilee year, 1897. (Guide, 
‘Windsor Castle.’) Cavendish Bridge cross- 
ing Trent between Derby and Loughborough 
was charging 8d. for a chaise and 10d. for a 
wagon and four horses at the end of the 
eighteenth century. Cookham and Clifton 
Hampden Bridges (Thames) are subject to 
tolls: that still survive. The Tollgate Inn is 
the name of a tavern at the junction of 
Watling Street and the Gravesend-Wrotham 
turnpike road. 

Frequent complaints were made of delay at 
turnpike gates. Road-users are quoted as 
declaring they would rather have paid twice 
the amount of toll if this delay could have 
been avoided. In 1864 the turnpike system 
was condemned by a Parliamentary commit- 
tee as being unequal in pressure, costly in col- 
lection, inconvenient to the public, and 
injurious as causing a serious impediment to 
intercourse and traffic. After this report the 
renewal of the term of a trust by Parliament 
was not taken as a matter of course. Applica- 
tions for renewal were sometimes rejected, 
and where, as in many cases, the trustees were 
found incompetent, their roads were trans- 
ferred to the highway districts of parishes. 

The direct approach to St. Albans via 
Edgware and Brockley Hill carried milestones 
measured from Tyburn though they were 
actually inscribed ‘‘ London.’’ (This was the 
Roman Watling Street.) Trust administra- 
tion would appear to have covered two 
separate sections along this route, judging by 
the milestones. The first series were reckoned 
from Marble Arch as far as Edgware, thence 
onwards to St. Albans. At Edgware the 
turnpike to Watford turned left by Stanmore, 
and had trust stones (also triangular) 
measured to Watford, which was the 
approach to the Sparrows Herne administra- 
tion. 
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I believe I have seen it,stated somewhere 
that Harrow School had been responsible for 
the early improvements of communication 
along the Harrow Road, whether by active 
participation or otherwise I am uncertain. 
At any rate a fairly regular series of mile- 
stones was to be seen until recently along this 
tributary of Edgware Road, set up by the 
turnpike trustees. 

B. ANDERSON. 


SOURCE FOR THE CONCLUSION OF 
MELVILLE’S ‘ MOBY DICK’ (clxxxi. 
47).—Like all ProressoR Masportt’s source- 
notes, the above is exceedingly interesting. 
As in all, or nearly all, such discoveries, how- 


ever, one can never make sure'that it is a] 


source. It may have been a parallel. In one 
way, parallels are the more interesting, and 
one would eagerly hear of any cases (for these 
are indubitable parallels) in which the fact 
follows the fiction. 

I do not refer, of course, to mere general 
anticipations, which are numerous. Thus, 
the works of Jules Verne contain many 
general anticipations, but only one particular 
one, as far as I know, and that is in his 
‘Claudius Bombarnac,’ in which a man is 
secretly conveyed across Siberia by rail in a 
packing-case constructed for the purpose—a 
notion that was effected (I think it was in 
America) during the last war. 

An instance as macabre as the coffin-boat 
source, or parallel, occurred in my own ex- 
perience. 

Once I saw in regions wild 

A mother fondling her dead child: 
No ghastlier sight beneath the sun— 
The child was a bare skeleton. 

These verses published in my ‘ Buccaneer 
Ballads,’ were followed two or three years 
later by a statement in the Daily News that a 
mad Indian woman had been seen in Peru 
carrying about the dead body of her child. 


E. H. Vistax. 


({ROCUS WOOD” (clxxxi. 50).—This 
was probably a shopkeeper’s mistaken 
name for Cocus wood, a well-known trade 
term applied to ‘Jamaica Ebony,’’ the tim- 
ber of a small tree (Brya ebenus), found in 
the West Indies. Cocus wood has various 
uses in turnery, including the making of 
walking-sticks, auctioneers’ hammers, and 
lice truncheons. Sir Charles Warren, in 
the Pall Mail Gazette, 6 Oct. 1888, referred 
to its adoption by the Metropolitan Police, of 
which he was Commissioner. 
This ‘‘ cocus’’ should not be confused with 


the botanical family of Cocos, comprising 
some thirty species of Palms, of which the 
best-known is the Coco-nut Palm (C. nuei- 
fera), that provides the raw material — the 
dried fleshy contents of its nuts, known as 
copra — for margarine and many other pur 


The cocoa tree (Theobroma coca), whose 
seeds yield our chocolates and the popular 
beverage, has no connection with either cocus 
wood or Cocos Palmtrees. The similarity of 
names has been made more confusing by the 
frequent occurrence of the mis-spelling 
cocoa-nut.”’ 

G. M. 


KS WRITTEN IN PRISON (clxxx, 

79, 140, 159, 175, 228, 339, 304, 448; 
clxxxi. 39).—The first MS. record of Marco 
Polo’s wonderful journey to andi long resi- 
dence in Cathay (as China was then known) 
in the thirteenth century, was dictated by 
him in prison. After returning in 1295 from 
China to his native city of Venice, a quarrel 
between the Genoese and the Venetians led to 
hostilities. 

Marco Polo in 1298 commanded a galley in 
the Venetian fleet, that was defeated im battle 
at Curzola. Polo was taken prisoner and 
spent a year in a dungeon at Genoa. 

One of his fellow captives was Rusticiano, 
of Pisa, who has been described! as ‘‘ a respect- 
able literary hack,’’ and to him the world is 
indebted for the famous ‘ Travels,’ as 
numerous copies and translations from his 
MS. eventually reached famous European 
libraries, including several copies at the 
Louvre. 

Later, when the art of printing became 
known, differing versions were published in 
books in numerous languages. 

Curiously, the first English translation 
(1579) was made from a Spanish version, by 
John Frampton, after retiring from business 
as a merchant in Spain. . 

G. M. 


A THREE-SHILLING PIECE (elxxxi. 
50).—Three-shilling pieces were i 
(for revenue-producing purposes) somewhere 
between 1800 and 1815. They may be picked 
up occasionally at ‘‘ curiosity shops,”’ and are 
well known to coin-collectors. Sometimes they 
have the appearance of silver, but they more 
usually resemble brass. There are two curious 
references to them in ‘Memoirs of Joseph 
Grimaldi’ (1838). In Chapter vii, headed 
“1798 to 1801’ it is mentioned that after 
two nights’ performances at Rochester, 

Grimaldi’s share 
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came to £160, which was at once paid over 
to him, down upon the nail, all in  three- 
shilling pieces. This was an addition to his 
baggage which he had not expected, and he 
was rather at a loss how to convey his loose 
silver up to town, when he was relieved by 
a tavern-keeper, who being as glad to take 
the silver as Grimaldi was to get notes, very 
soon made the exchange to the satisfaction of 
all parties. 

For some reason difficult to explain three- 
shilling pieces seem to have been a form of 
currency specially in vogue with theatrical 
managers. In chapter xx., headed ‘‘ 1817,” 
it is recorded that after acting at Chester for 
a week, Grimaldi returned to London by 
coach, and that 
the manager [of the theatre], who came to 
see them off, brought £100 for Grimaldi all in 
three-shilling pieces, packed up in a _ large 
brown oe ted parcel, and this part of the 
luggage being stowed im the coach-pocket, away 
they went. 

The ‘Memoirs’ were edited by Charles 
Dickens and he stated that they were com- 
piled from Grimaldi’s own manuscript and 
that though he (Dickens) had ‘“‘ altered its 
form ’’’and had ‘‘ materially abridged it ’’ he 
had ‘‘ made no departure from the facts them- 
selves.”’ But the dates in these ‘ Memoirs’ 
are doubtful. 

W. Gurney BENHAM. 


In the closing years of the eighteenth 
century there was a deficiency of silver coins. 
Attempts to supplement it included the issue 
by the Bank of England in 1804 of dollar 
tokens of five shillings value, and others of 
three shillings and eighteen-pence between the 
years 1811 and 1816. 
these tokens was prohibited in 1818 after the 
Treasury had issued more gold and silver 
coins. 

The silver tokens were struck by Matthew 
Bolton of Birmingham. He was also respon- 
sible for producing, in 1797, the large copper 
two-penny and penny pieces which ame 
known as cart-wheel money. 


E. W. Swanton. 
Educational- Museum, Haslemere. 


I am sending coals to Newcastle in giving 

r. Chapman’s explanation, viz.: ‘‘not a 
coin but a Bank of England token.’’ The 
reference occurs in chap. vi. of Vol. ii. of the 
original edition. Each volume was of 12 
chapters, the division occurring after the 
accident at Lyme Cobb. 

C. WaANKLYN. 


The circulation of. 
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UERIES FROM SCOTT’S ‘RED- 
GAUNTLET’ (clxxxi. 48).—I. (d) 


Chapeau bras was a three-cornered silk hat 
carried under the arm in the eighteenth 
century. 

(h) Toom whistle is a hollow pipe of the 
family of the sounding brass and the tinkling 
eymbal. (Vor et praeterea nihil.) 

(i) The “borrel man” is simply an 
‘ordinary person,” but the adjective is 
worthy of some attention. The Middle Eng- - 
lish borel or burel (surnames Birrell and 
Burrell), meaning homespun, is said to 
derive from the Greek Pyrrhus (Roman name 
Burrus, and yellow donkey burro), as used to 
describe tawny, unbleached, undyed fabrics. 
Such a cloth laid on a table es a bureau 
and made into a cap is called biretta for a 
priest and barrette for a lawyer as well as 
bérét for a Basque or Béarnais. A sieve with 
such a bottom is a buratta in Italian, and 
burattare produces the French buleter and 
the English bolt, so that the name Bout- 
flower, originally Boltflour, is just a 
synonym of Miller. The Italian sbirro, 
earlier birro, was named from his red cloak. 
The Biretta, usually traced back to Bishop 
Hall’s Satires of 1598, occurs nearly three 
hundred years earlier in the Worcester Liber 
Albus on March 24, 1308. 

II. (c) Gustavus Katterfelto was a Prus- 
sian conjuror who flourished in England from 
1782 until he died at Bedale in Yorkshire on 
Nov. 25, 1799. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


ERSKINE (elxxxi. 35).— According to 

Burke’s ‘Peerage,’ John Erskine of 
Carnock, Fife, was 3rd son of David, 2nd 
Lord Cardross. He was a Lieut.~General in 
the Army and accompanied William III from 
Holland; was Lieut.-Governor of Stirling, 
afterwards Governor of Dumbarton Castle; 
represented Stirling in the last Scottish 
Parliament and the first Parliament of Great 
Britain. He was b. 30 Mar. 1662, and 
married (1) 14 Mar. 1690, Jane (who d.s.p. 
May 1690), dau. and heir of William 
Mure of Caldwell; (2) 5 Jan. 1691, Anna, 
elder dau. and co-heir of William Dundas of 
Kircavel, by whom he had four sons and a ° 
daughter Mary, who m. 1721 Alexander Earl 
of Leven ; (3) 28 Apr. 1725, Lilian (who d.s.p. 
27 Mar. 1729), eldest dau. of Sir George 
Stirling of Keir and widow of John Murray 
of Polncaise; and (4) 25 Nov. 1729, Mary 
(who d. 12 Sept. 1772), dau. of Charles 
Stuart of Duncarn, by whom he had one son. 
Col. Erskine d. Jan. 1743. 
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_ The Col. John Erskine who m. 1697 Mary 


dau. of George, Earl of Panmure and widow 
of the Earl of Mar, and (2) Euphemia Coch- 
rane, must have been another person. 


E. G. W. 


Lady Mare Maule, eldest dau. of George, 
2nd Earl of Panmure, married, firstly, 
Charles, 10th Earl of Mar; and, secondly, on 
29 Apr. 1697, Colonel John Erskine of Alva, 
described in the Boswell pedigree as a son of 
Sir Charles Erskine of the house of Mar. 
But there is no reference to him in any of the 
pedigrees of the Erskine of Alva family to 
which I have access. His dau. Euphemia 
married Alexander, Lord Auchinleck, and 
was the mother of James Boswell, the 
biographer of Dr. Johnson. 

According to the Queensberry (Marquess) 
pedigree in Burke, an Helen Erskine, dau. of 
Col. John Erskine, married 8 Sept. 1705, Sir 
William Douglas, Bart. Is it possible that 
this is the William Douglas referred to by 
E. M. H.? The date of the marriage—viz. 
1705—may be wrong. 

The Dr. Alexander Webster, D.D., referred 
to as having married Mary Erskine, was 
somewhat famous in his day. Principal John 
Cunningham thus discourses of him (‘ Church 
History,’ Vol. ii., p. 319): 

To Dr. Alex. Webster, one of the ministers 
of Edinburgh, the Church is chiefly indebted 
for having originated and brought to maturity 
the Widow’s Fund. All his contemporaries 
describe Dr. Webster as a remarkable man— 
possessed of a native dignity of manner, readi- 
ness of wit, and fluency of speech... 

In too many jolly companies the minister of 
the Tolbooth Church was the jolliest of all. 
No one in the city could joke with him; no one 
could drink with him; when all others were 
—- Doctor Webster was still perfectly 
sober. 


Dr. Carlyle of Inveresk calls Dr. Webster 
** a five-bottle man,’’ and says this quality 
brought him ‘‘the nickname of Dr. Bonum 
Magnum.”’ 

Miss Christian Hunter, of Nether Howden, 
willed to Dr. Webster the Nether Howden 
estate and all its pertinents on 26 July 1760. 
Dr. Webster appears to have held the estate 
till 1778. 

The Lieut.-Governor of Stirling was Lieut.- 
Col. the Hon. John Erskine of Carnock, third 
son of David, 2nd Lord Cardross. (See 
Burke, under ‘ Buchan.’) 


James SeTON-ANDERSON. 


Seton Cottage, Springholm, Kirkeudbright- 
shire. 


MOKERS OR NON-SMOKERS (clxxx, 
388, 430; clxxxi. 27, 38).—As the 
tobacco topic is on review, can anyone say 
when cigars first began to be common here? | 
remember Kingsley describing Yeo smokin 
what was evidently a cheroot or cigar, but that 
is a late reference to an early example. Two 
kinds of tobacco were in use in the second 
half of the seventeenth ‘century, Virginian 
and Spanish. Was the latter a cigar 
tobacco or only used for pipes and snuff? 
A good criterion of the value of tobacco is seen 
in the increasing size of the clay pipe, begin- 
ning with the smallest in Jacobean times and 
going on to the capacious bowls of Queen 
Anne’s time, even larger than the ordinary 
churchwarden 14-inch pipes, of my younger 
days. It used to be said that the officers re 
turning from the Peninsular wars introduced 
the smoking of cigars, learning the habit 
from the Spaniards. Before 1830 I can find 
few references to cigar smoking. There is the 
instance of the old Duke of Sussex bored by 
waiting for the tardy assembling of a Council 
meeting lighting a cigar—this about the end 
of the reign of George IV. Byron writes on 
the subject and there was an early nineteenth- 
century booklet called ‘The Cigar.’ After 
1830 the references are plentiful. 

Dickens describing the raffish young town 
fellows has them. As the time gets on it be- 
comes evident that cigar smoking becomes the 
“‘ correct thing ’’ and was one of the outward 
and visible signs of the better-bred, and re- 
mained so until the cigarette ousted its older 
and bigger rival. I am writing from memory, 
being away from my books, 


F. Wituiam Cock. 


When I was ordained at Durham by Brooke 
Foss Wescott in 1898, the candidates spent 
some days with him at Auckland Castle. We 
were strictly forbidden to smoke in the Castle 
or the gardens, but the Domestic Chaplain 
(now Bishop Cecil Boutflower) would occa 
sionally invite one to his private den at the 
top of the Castle for a surreptitious whiff. At 
the Castle Gates a public notice invited 
miners to use the high-road as a short cut to 
their work, provided they did not smoke while 
actually crossing the park. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


J OSEPH COLLET, GOVERNOR OF FORT 
ST. GEORGE, MADRAS (elxxxi. 35).— 

He died June 13, 1725 — ‘ Musgrave's 

Obituary’ (Harl. Soc. Vol. xlv.), p- 41. 


V. H. 
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THE KILT IN BATTLE (clxxxi. 35).—The 

kilt was discarded in favour of a more 
economical dress at the beginning of this 
war. 

I do not know of any recent war in which 
the kilt was not worn by regiments entitled to 
wear it, except, perhaps, in the case of 
detachments of Highland units attached to 
such corps at Mounted Infantry, etc. 

Of the Highland Light Infantry, the 71st 
(First Battalion) wore the kilt until after the 
battle of Corunna, when they were made 
“Light Infantry’? and were dressed in 
trews. The 74th (Second Battalion) raised 
for service in India in 1787 at first wore full 
Highland dress, but this was discontinued as 
unsuitable for Indian service. 

On arrival home in 1806, the 74th were 
again given Highland dress but this was 
altered again to trews in 1809. The kilt was 
worn again from about 1845 until amalgama- 
tion with the 71st. 

The Royal Scots, Royal Scots Fusiliers, 
King’s Own Scottish Borderers, and Scottish 
Rifles, being Lowland Regiments, do not wear 
the kilt, with the exception of their pipers. 


C. C. 


POUNDLING CHAPEL HYMNS (elxxxi. 
36).—So far the author is unknown of the 
hymn (number 155 in ‘ Hymns Ancient and 
Modern ’) beginning ‘‘ Spirit of mercy, truth, 
and love,’’ which is derived from the ‘ Found- 
ling Chapel Collection . . . 1774.’ 
The second hymn asked for, ‘‘ Praise the 
Lord, ye heavens adore him,” was written by 
a German Lutheran, and pious lawyer in 
1673, one John Jacob Schiitz (1640-90) and 
translated into English in its present popular 
form by Miss F. E. Cox in 1864. It is num- 
ber 202 in ‘H. A. and M.’ For further detail 
see R. M. Moorsom’s ‘ Historical Companion 
4 Hymns Ancient and Modern . . .’ 1889, 
0. 


Wm. Jaccarp. 


THE FIRST PATRON OF FLORENCE 

(elxxxi. 21).—In reply to the query of 
Icxoramus about the primo padrone ” of 
Florence: Florence was first under the protec- 
tion of the god of War, Mars, and to that 
her constant wars and feuds was attributed 
by the poets. Dante says that only the statue 
of Mars, left standing on the old bridge over 
the Arno, preserved the city from destruction 
through the wrath of the god; but this statue 
Was swept away in the inundation of the 
foal’) 1333. (I can find no reference to this 


G. M. H. 


The Library. 


The Concise Cambridge History of English 
Literature. By George Sampson. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 15s. net.) 


THE Preface sets out by stating that thie 
volume (which, with the Index, runs to. 
nearly 1,100 pages) is based on the fourteen 
volumes of ‘The Cambridge History of 
English Literature.’ Such compression, and 
the word ‘‘ concise ’’ in the title, must signify | 
a reference book or text-book. Regarding it 
first from that point of view we found the 
book excellent in the mass of information it 
presents. English prose and English prose- 
writers before the sixteenth-century receive. 
attention in useful detail, though—with the 
considerable exception of five or six mediaeval 
mystics—the ordinary reader lacks acquaint-- 
ance with them. Here he may at any rate 
survey the field. Throughout we found writers 
of the third and fourth orders well selected 
and characterised, and the space allotted to 
them well proportioned. The alert reader: 
will view them in their true place and func- 
tion—as background, in some sense as support, 
of the great writers, and as better manifesta- 
tion than perhaps the great writer can be of 
the true temper of their times. This leads on 
to the obsevation that here abridgment or- 
compression succeeds in good measure in re- 
taining the sense of a progressive development 
and a strong, changeful yet self-consistent 
life throughout the history of English litera- 
ture, to which the ordinary reference-book 
can hardly aspire. The success is achieved 
partly by the introduction of judicious 
general reflections in the modern spirit; not 
unaffected by the experience of the past two- 
years; partly by keeping contemporary 
history discreetly—that is, not too “ noisily ” 
—in view; partly again, by lively biography, 
in which—since very much had necessarily to. 
be omitted—the choice of matters to be in- 
cluded struek us as, on the whole, happy. 
On the estimates offered of the greatest . 
writers and of the writers of the second order 
robably many readers will disagree with the - 
ae some in one direction, some in another. 
Many may find themselves sent back with 
renewed appreciation to writers of the second 
rank as, say, Cowper or Disraeli. In a few 
instances one may observe a certain doubleness . 
of judgment, as in the treatment of Spenser, 
which sums up a page or two much more 
critical than appreciative by declaring that 
‘“‘his greatness cannot be diminished by the. 
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jeers of the tough-minded who find his poetic | shrewd and we believe that future critics 
music’ and his poetic virtue too delicate for | hold it sound. On the whole, of the om 
their manly taste ’’—a summary itself some- | dramatists discussed, Mr. John Masg 
thing of a jeer which does not, we think, | finds the greatest favour. As one might 
represent ge truly the objections to Spenser | pect, under ‘ Poetry’ the most interes 
entertained by those who do not greatly | pages concern Mr. T. S, Eliot. The wa 
admire him. We found the article on Shakes- } amusingly—and yet, we think, justi 
peare very well put together, very suitable as | with Mr. Eliot’s attitude towards Matti 
an introductory summary, for the intelli- | Arnold, whose significance is perhaps ty 
gent beginner. The same may be said of the | ally of a quality to which a post-war outhl 
Chaucer, which contains the not recondite but | would be blind. ; 
yet suggestive sentence ‘‘ Chaucer was one of The concluding paragraphs, concerned 
those who (like Shakespeare) extract the} the somewhat undue importance given 
maximum of personal nourishment from | certain qualities of recent literature, remis 
reading.’’ (An unlucky example of these— | us that the new and startling cannot alm 
usually very good—obiter dicta will be found | be new and startling and that original 
under Pope apropos of his ‘Iliad’: ‘‘ The | too, is ‘‘a quality of questionable valim 
reader who cannot find beauty in Pope is not | Though the mob is bored by the aristoc 
likely to find much in Homer.’’) Wordsworth | virtues manifest in the greatest literatunl 
and Dickens may also be mentioned as very | Greece, Rome, fourteenth-century Tim 
satisfactorily dealt with. seventeenth-century France and 60° omm 
We turned with great interest to the last | behoves the critic ‘‘ to see that those vit 
chapter ‘ Late Victorian and Post-Victorian | are never decried’ and that the vices of @ 
Literature,’ in which living authors are dis-’| disciplined art which the mob loves “ are 
cussed along with those so recently departed | loved too well.”” And so we arrive at t 
that this must be their first appearance in a | tion, which we are instructed “‘is not 
History of Literature. The first few para- | impediment but an enablement,”’ and com@ 
raphs of the chapter contain some useful | rest—as the final standpoint from whichi 
Ristorical remarks ; as that some of the “‘ post- | view and judge the universe of literatures 
war’ sense of loss and frustration, usually | the old and good Quod semper, quod whi 
dated from 1918, can be put back to the close | quod ab omnibus, 4 
of the South African war—with illustration _ ; 
and expansion of that statement. We admired CoRRIGENDA. va 
bo agreed A the analyses ae of Henry At ante p. 64 col. 2 1. 12 for “ the roof” fi 
ames, Kipling and Conrad: the criticism | +46 Rood; at ante p. 65 col. 2 1, 29 for “Pealla™ 
whether favourable or unfavourable is fair | read Tealby and at ante p. 66 col. 1 
and penetrating. Arnold Bennett, again, is | “ Withering” read Wittering. 
most happily ‘‘seen’’ and the nature of his 
worth and achievement well set out. Gals- 


worthy’s limitations as a novelist are drawn Notices 10 CORRESPONDENTS, : 
for us by a comparison with Trollope—not | We beg leave to state that we do ate dq 
much in Galsworthy’s favour (we should, by | take to a ee which, for @ 
the way, ourselves rate Trollope somewhat | T8802, we ¢o not print. 
more highly than this book does in the pages | Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted sb 
allotted to him). D. H. Lawrence, apart | charge. Contributors are - requested i 
from the interest which attaches to his | t0, give their names and addresses, fon 


career and his personality, is pronounced to pongo ore ok the Editor, and not n 7 
have no very great claim to high considera- am rdedll 
tion: but though he was not a great creative | Waen semding a letter to be Pd: 
force in fiction perhaps it was a little hard to | 920ther contributor, corresponde 


i hand corner 
say that ‘‘ what he does show is a sort of the agg page 


lower-class < & to which the letter refers. 
seems somewhat futile to remar at ‘‘ To i vrei 
the reader of Stendhal he must always appear Phi to 


inadequate as novelist or psychologist.’” The | addresses of friends which readers may ™ 
criticism of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s drama is | to send to him. 


in 
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